Issue seven of Death Rattle features 

a full 32 pages of macabre tales of the 
unexplained and unexplainable. There's 
stuff about ghouls, cannibals, weird houses 
and weirder people. Oh boy! Not only 
that, two of them are factual or based on 
fact! Yucko! Dean Armstrong, our 
cover artist, is new to the comics world. 
But his first time out, he seems to capture 
he mood of this particular issue with his 
ghoulishly delightful painting of a skull just 
going to pieces. 
Inside, *"This Old House" marks Ше 
debut of scriptwriter Kenneth Whit- 
field, who has two stories in this issue. 
Here, he teams with artist Steve Stiles 
ona cautionary tale about renting a place 
when you go away to college. And you 
thought YOU had a bad landlord... 

Veteran cartoonist Spain Rodriguez 
makes his debut in Death Rattle with 
“Blue Boots," a story set during the siege 
of Leningrad during World War П. The 
Russian city was under the Nazi blockade 
for 900 days, and in that time, the citizens 
were forced to resort to desperate methods 
in order to survive. “Вие Boots” takes 
place within that framework. 

Next, Death Rattle story editor Dave 
Schreiner turns in a text piece so nasty 
it had to be illustrated by photographs and 
TWO artists: Bil Stout and Peter 
Poplaski. The story is about Ed Gein, 


the Plainfield farmer who became the 


center of national attention in 1957. This 
one has to be read to be believed —and 
you can believe it! 

Finally, Whitfield teams with artist Bill 


Hartwig on a ћгее-раде melodrama call- 


ed "Workshop." Hobbyists will be 
especially interested in the techniques 
involved. 


NEXT ISSUE: In Death Rattle 8, we 
debut a story by a new artist to the comics 
field. He is Mark Schultz, and the story 
is “Хепохок.” The title refers to a future 
time where past and present ages merge into 
one. It’s a world of dinosaurs, old cars, and 
life on the edge. Also, Jaxon returns with 
a final installment of “Вино, the Cosmic 


Slug," and Whitfield and Dan Burr team 


on a story called ‘‘Horror Fan.” See you 
then—if you dare... 
STAFF 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE: Kenneth Whit- 
field will be appearing November 15 at 
TALES RESOLD, 213 E. Franklin, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, to sign copies of. 
Death Rattle 7. Whitfield will be in the 
story from noon until 3 p.m. Check it out, 
Southern folks! 


Watch for Death Rattle No. 8 in mid-December! 
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IWAS LOOKING FOR A PLACE TO RENT. SCHOOL WAS STARTING IN A WEEK, AND I HAD A 
LIMITED BUDGET. I WAS REALLY LUCKY TO FIND... 


MR. LORD WAS NICE, IF 
A LITTLE STRANGE... 


CAREFUL , AIN'T YA? ፲ LIKE THAT. 
TRUTH Id, SEVERAL PEOPLE 
РОМЕ ASKED, BUT I WATCH WHO 
4 ТЕЕМТ TO, ‘SPECIALLY AFTER 
WHAT HAPPENED LAST TIME... 


I REALLY LIKE IT; MR. LORD! 
/ 1 JUST CAN'T FIGURE WHY 
YOU HAVEN'T ALREADY 
RENTED... IT’S CLOSE TO 
CAMPUS BUT OUT IN THE 
COUNTRY WHERE IT'S QUIET... 

LOOKS LIKE YOU'D HAVE 
PEOPLE DYING TO RENT... 


HAPPENED 
LAST TIMES 


srory: KENNETH WHITFIELD 
LETTERS: DAN BURR 


I DON'T WANT TO SELL, 
50 I RENT HER OUT. 
МУ FAMILY A | CHEAP, JUST WANT THE 
TIME . ГМ TOO OLD || TENANTS TO TAKE CARE 
TO LOOK AFTER HER PROPER. 2 ОЕ IT. LAST YEAR 
ТИМЕ OVER IN ELVILLE . = ረ 


COLLEGE FELLERS. 
THEY SEEMED OK.... 


BAD 5 
ERON INSIDE: . BUSTED IN TO 
GIVE'EM WHAT ЕО, x 


BUT WHAT I SEEN...THE PLACE LOOKED LIKE THERE WAS A GUTTED DOG HANGING F EOM 
HELL, BUT THE WORST WAS WHERE IT THE CEILING ! ы THERE А FEW DAY: 


I COULDN'T THEY DID А HALF-ASSED 
ሥ/ለ/ጋ "ЕМ: SEARCH. FOUND ል FEW 
SEARCHED ALL. 
OVER ! CALLED 
THE POLICE! THEY NEVER FOUND — A 
"ЕМ, EITHER . 


LET'S GET 
OUTTA THIS 
WEATHER. 


Wie CLEANING UP, I FOUNDTHE 

BOOKS BOOKS ON BLACK MAGIC 
AND SPELLS. 1 BELIEVE. THEM 

BOYS WAS DEVIL WORSHIPPERS! 


THE OLD MAN WAS CRAZY. te THAT MEAN YOU'RE. 
WHAT DID'I CARE ? HE HAD A STILL INTERESTED 2 
5000) HOUSE, AND THE RENT 

AS DIRT CHEAP. 


7 THATS та А 
вит 


STORY, MR. LORD. 
| ፲ REALLY ህርኩት 
BENNE IN THAT 


И YESSIR! LIKE І SAID, 1 DON'T PUT УОП WANT 
MUCH STOCK IN BLACK THE RENT 
BESIDES, IT'LL ВЕ A GREAT ОМ 

h CONVERSATION STARTER. 


Ў NAW. LLL GET IT AT THE 
END OF THE MONTH... 


CAN STAI 
YOU'RE READY. 


] 4 
т тноцент не MEANT GOOP LUCK IN SCHOOL... 


І COULDN'T WAIT TO TAKE А 
LOOK IN THAT TRUNK - 


Т BRIC-A- BRAC. 


I FOUND A LOT 
OF NEAT THINGS 
IN THERE . 


“THE START OF SCHOOL 15 
ALWAYS HECTIC, BUT TODAY 
WAS RIDICULOUS ! 


FIRST THEY LOSE MY RECORDS. 
NOBODY SEEMED TO HAVE. 
HEARD OF ME! — AND 
PEOPLE KEPT LOOKING AT 
ME STRANGE 


THEN 1 WENT TO МУ CAR AND 
IT HAD FOUR FLAT TIRES. 
WHEN I TRIED TO CALL A 
GARAGE, NONE OF THE 
PHONES WORKED. 


WHILE I WAS WALKING 
BACK HERE, A CROW KEPT 
ELYING AND CACKLING 
ABOVE. МУ HEAD / 


"О GREAT BEELZEBUB; 

LORD OF FLIES... 

GARAITIN... вив 
MANATIOU....” 


“HEAR МЕ, О 
MASTER ... HEAR 
M-ME ... LIH 


THEN AGAIN, IT/5 BEEN А HELLUVA DAY. 
ТА PISSED OFF AND PRETTY DAMN NEAR 
DRUNK... HELL WITH 


| 
77 


THE CEILING 15 LEAKING... 
I5 IT RAINING ? 
N 


т DON’T UNDERSTAND! I MUST BUT DREAMS "T CUT YOU... WHAT MADNESS (5 THIS 2 115 ል 
STILL BE DREAMING... MN 777 7A rebat BUT I HURT! I'M 


ІМ AT THE DOOR WHEN A STENCH HIT МЕ 
WITH PHYSICAL FORCE ... 


፲ ለለ LOSING MY MIND! ፲ ሃለ 
LOSING Му MIND! 


peu ru ша 
Ж | se 


С. 
AND A MONSTER WANTS ፪፪ 
ኢቺ ME FOR LUNCH. 


HUNGRY LITTLE 
BUGGERS, AIN^T YA ? 


WHAT ВЕ YA 
WAITING FOR. 


HOW'RE YA 
LIKING Му 


ФА 
ANS PLACE. THEY WERE 
ተ AN SATANISTÓ , THIS 


22225222222. 


111111 
МУ. 
(ма 


HOUSE IS AN IDEAL 
CONDUIT BETWEEN 
EARTH AND HELL 


V 


WE'RE ALL CRAZY NOW. 


r3 WELL, THEY НАР А 
3% LITTLE RUN IN WITH ЕН OF Bee 
E THE RESIDENT DEMON. THIRD BOY WAS SMART, НЕ 
" TOOK А LOT OF ABUSE, ВИТ ለነ 
mi WAS FINALLY ABLE TO GET A 
Ex RID OF THE THING. 
ES = 


J WAS THE THIRD E IT’S NOT AAD, REALLY. I JUST HAVE 
BOY, PATRICK. 1 i ТО LURE PEOPLE HERE 80 ፲ ... ИЕ... 
HAD TO MAKE А FEW CAN HAVE ВОМЕ FUN. YOURE OUR 
CONCESSIONS FOR ENTERTAINMENT TONIGHT. SO 

Е WITHOUT FURTHER Ар 


YEP, THEY'RE 
HUNGRY LITTLE 
DEVILS. GOT GUTS. 1 САМ ALMOST 
SEE THEM! NEVER DID CARE 

FOR MR. EU ERE: HIS 


LOOK АТ THEM 22-63 THEY'RE SNICKERING ABOUT THE ያ WILL LAUGH WHEN I СОМЕ 
LAUGHING ! SZ) FUNNY, OLD ONE -EVED MAN. TO COLLECT THE RENT! 


THAT'S OKAY . 
| (АЊА 


ЖЛ 
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THE LENINGRAD FRONT - WINTER OF 1947. 
THE SURROUNDED RED ARMY DESPERATELY HANGS ON... 


WHILE ACROSS FROZEN LAKE LAGODA] | ЗЕН 
ል THIN LINE OF SUPPLIES FILTERS 
THROUGH... 


STILL MANY DIE. OF STARVATION. THEY | | ONE. DAY ‘THE GRAVES ARE. FOUND 
ARE TAKEN AWAY AND BURRIED IN A OPENED AND THE CORPSES REMOVED 
MASS GRAVE Y^ Y 
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KRIMSKI , SICK 
EPARES To LEAVE. 

1 МОЅТ GO NOW AND 


GET ፎህ FooD 
RATION, KATYA 


KATYA PUTS ОМ THE. BLUE Вост5 THAT | d DONT WORRY DAD, ILL 
HER FATHER BOUGHT HER BEFORE Г. BE = 
THE WAR B= =>81(. ፲ 

d EB “11111 a 
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am 


DS 
IVOR WAITS 
IMPATIENTLY AS THE 


OF SEARCHING, HE COMES To THE 
THIEVES MARKET” E 


GINALLY HE BRAGS MIS SICK 
BODY INTO THE COLD GREY MORNING 


AS НЕ WANDERS THROUGH THE CROWD WHERE DID YOU 
HE SPOTS ONE OF KATYAS BLUE 


d 


di 


_ NEN BE HAPPY To 
КГС SELL You THE PAIR 


1 Моор 


THE PRICE OF A HALF А LOAF OF BREAD 
(QUITE. EXPENSIVE) IS AGREED UPON [ገላ AFRAID ПЕЕТ 
= THE. OTHER Воот 
Ат MY HOUSE, 
IF YOU WOULD 
А САВЕ TO 
~ ACCOMPANY 


NOT ToO LONG AGO THIS CITY 
WAS CALLED 'PETROGRAD 
BOT THAT WAS BEFORE. 
PEOPLE LIKE YOURSELF 
HAD THEIR LITTLE Sr 
REVOLUTION 


"me 


COME UP, | HANE. THE OTHER 
ENVY OF THE Ду 6, BOOT RIGHT IN HERE 
MOB FOR СЕМ ኢ я e 


BOT NOW THE. GREAT GERMAN NATION 
LED BY ITS BELOVED FUHRER 15 АТ OUR GATES THEY 
ARE. A NATION DEDICATED To EXCELLENCE [ 


4 


REVOLUTION 
15 OVER 


/i NN 


à У 
РА መመሪ 


FOR ONE OF YOUR BETERS A? 


WITH THE STRENGTH OF DESPERATION, | INSIDE... BODIES HANGING 
IVOR BREAKS OUT INTO THE STREET ЕВом THE RAFTERS.. 
JUST AS TROOPS ARE. RETURNING FROM | = и а 


DON'T WORRY LITILE FATHER, 
THE DAY WILL COME WHEN 
THESE PARASITES WILL BE 
WIPED FROM THE FACE OF 


LG dë cs / 
THE TROOPS PUT A : 
SWIFT END To THE. MAN-EATERS LIFE | 


AND THE LEFT 
HAND OF GOD 


d by Dave Schreiner 


n the broad, rough rectangle called the United States, an area known as Wiscon- 
sin lays like God's amputated left hand, palm down, at the top and in the center of the nation. 
At the western, little finger border of the hand, the Mississippi River begins its long, snaking 
run south. It starts as a wound in upper Minnesota, a clean, bubbling freshet you can jump 
across, and by the time it runs past Wisconsin, it has grown to a wide, ambling flow. After 
it incorporates the main arteries of the Ohio in Cairo, Illinois, the Missouri in St. Louis, and 
many others from many states, the combined currents become treacherous. At least once a 
year, this pulsing river swells and floods, and then it surges heavy and unpredicatble through 


the Port о New Orleans to Ше sea. 


At the top and on the entire eastern edge of Wisconsin, 
the Great Lakes lie like а cosmic, plasmic splatter, with 
the thumb of the left hand resting in Lake Michigan. 

The hand itself, the state, can be conveniently divided 
for our purposes into two parts. There is the lower, 
southeastern triangle, bordered by Milwaukee on the east, 
Madison 75 miles to the west and Illinois to the south. There 
are other cities scattered in the state, but the population 
of Wisconsin mostly resides in this triangle. In the south 
there is industry, political centers, urban amenities and ur- 
ban crime. 

Then there's the rest of the state. 

In the north, there is nothing much now but scenery. 
It is this much larger portion of Wisconsin that concerns 
us. In the old days, before and after statehood in 1848, 
big money was to be made in the north. In the late 17th 
century, the French explored and named “Ошвсопвт,” 
taking it from the Indian word '"Meskousing," or “hole 
of the muskrat.” The French were looking for the elusive 
Northwest Passage to the Orient, but found instead a rich 
territory abundant in fur-bearing animals. They birthed a 
lucrative market for any animal product that would sell, 
concentrating on beaver, wolf and fox pelts. They establish- 
ed trading agreements with the Indians, which helped en- 
sure that the Indians would supply most of the manpower 
during the French and Indian War with the English in the 
1760s. The French lost that war and the English became 
the nominal rulers of the territory. The noveau Americans 
secured the area after the War of 1812. During this entire 
span of time, the trapping and trading went on, and to 


everyone's surprise, the animals were, for the most part, 
disappearing. 

In the 1820s, a “сад rush” occurred in the northeastern 
comer of the state, and soon mines and towers for the 
manufacture of rifle shot dotted the landscape up there. 
Immigrants came from the Comwall mining region in 
England, then from Germany and Scandanavia. By 1836, 
enough people had been attracted by the mines to allow 
the region to become an official territory. By 1860, the 
ore had played out to the extent that mining was only pro- 
fitable in time of conflict, and after the Civil War, the min- 
ing counties became scarred, depopulated, depressed areas. 

Tt was then that logging came into its heyday. Practiced 
from the early 1800s, the timber industry suddenly became 
a boom venture when the railroads were able to penetrate 
the territory 5 interior in the late 1860s. Lumber could now 
be shipped to a building nation. From that time to the ear- 
ly 1900s, big money was to be made in the vast forests 
that covered over two-thirds of the state. It was a time of 
entrepreneurs and brawny lumberjacks, a time when the 
legend of Paul Bunyan could start in Wisconsin. But the 
trees were gone in 40 years, so the speculators left to go 
rape California, Idaho, Oregon and Washington. The 
lumberjacks went with them, or became farmers. 

The disastrous Peshtigo forest fire played its part in 
denuding the land. The worst natural disaster to ever hit 
Wisconsin, and possibly the worst forest fire of all time 
anywhere, it raged over one and a quarter million acres, 
destroyed an estimated two billion trees, killed 1500 and 
left eight northern counties devastated. It reached its peak 


оп the night of October 8, 1871, when it roared through 
Peshtigo. The flames superheated the air and consumed 
the oxygen, outran wildlife and atomized people. Nothing 
was left in its wake. A westerly gale fed it; the same gale 
helped level Chicago the same night. 

Chicago's toll was much less than Peshtigo's, and 
because Chicago was a shipping center, a railhead for the 
country, it soon recovered and became an industrial power. 

In Wisconsin’s north, in Peshtigo, in other small towns, 
there was only ash and mourners. 

Through all of it, those who stayed through the pro- 
gression of boom and bust tried farming. That was nearly 
hopeless, though—the soil is sandy and stony, not fit for 
prosperity. Life on the farm was not idyllic. Hamlin 
Garland wrote naturalistic stories about isolation and 
deprivation; about heartbreak and degeneration; about 
humans living like animals out in the wild. For some it was 
too much. They drank carbolic acid or potato bug poison 
or hung themselves from the beams of the barns they had 
just put to the torch. 

And some of them cursed God and wouldn't die, and 
hung on by scratching potatoes out of the sand and grow- 
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ing scrub firs for the Christmas trade. They supplemented 
this by hunting and fishing, or guiding hunters and 
fishermen. Deer and bear were still plentiful, but these third 
generation immigrants would not learn, and soon there were 
very few bear. 

But there is beauty in the north. The inland lakes were 
gouged into being by the advancing Canadian glacier in 
the last Ice Age, and the rolling hills were deposited by 
its retreat. It seems that no matter what temporary human 
indignities are inflicted on the land, it can, if left alone, 
return to its sylvan state. So with the deer, fish and scenery 
as a lure, and with the invention of the automobile, the 
settlers finally hit upon a relatively non-destructive way to 
make at least seasonal money: tourism. That’s the way they 
make a living up there today. 


A. this background has a bearing on the story. 


In many ways, the events that happened in 1957 in a small 
Wisconsin settlement are inexplicable. Mystery still sur- 
rounds some of the facts of the case; so much so that what 


happened has mixed with speculation and legend to become 
folklore. Perhaps a look at a region's background can help 
the understanding of a bizarre occurrence in that region; 
perhaps not. Yet the terrible incidents of 1957 did not 
happen in a vacuum, and it's possible that the area and 
its people played some small role in the scenario, however 
unwittingly. 

"The people of Wisconsin are not so remarkable that they 
stand as a breed apart from everybody else. Politically, 
they like mavericks. The only things Robert М. ‘Fightin’ 
Bob” LaFollette, Joseph В. “Тайвиплег Joe" McCar- 
thy and William "Golden Fleece" Proxmire have іп com- 


“Mystery still surrounds 
some of the facts of the 
case; so much so that what 
happened has mixed with 
speculation and legend to 
become folklore.” 


mon are they all held the same U.S. Senate seat from 
Wisconsin and they all bucked the system. The natives 
liked the prestige and the sense of progress LaFollette 
brought to Wisconsin through his fights for reform. They 
knew McCarthy was a buffoon, and dangerous, but they 
voted for him because he was colorful, catered to their fears, 
and sneered at pointy-headed intellectuals. When he died, 
they elected one of those intellectuals to replace him, with 
the understanding that this one give the government spend- 
thrifts billyhell. 

Generally, Wisconsinites are subject to all the prejudices, 
and they also can be noble in that word's best sense. In 
the Civil War, the state was filled with people who had 
emigrated from foreign lands to escape conscription. After 
а few riots, the citizens served “with honor." For many 
of the German migrants, World War I was the real Civil 
War, and they opposed entry right up until 1917. Then 
they sent more volunteers over there than any other state. 
Today, there are pockets of right wing “‘survivalists,”” the 
most famous recent example being the Posse Comitatus, 
who sought to declare their trailer park of Tigerton Dells 
an independent state. A comedy, yes, but when they were 
raided by the state, automatic weapons and dynamite were 
found, and later, one of their peripheral members shot and 
killed two government agents in South Dakota, and died 
himself in a siege down South. There are also pockets of 
socialists, remnants and descendants of a Milwaukee party 
that elected mayors up until the 1960s. 

The natives can Бе provincial. They can be poor. They 
will trust you implicitly if they know you well enough, 
but even if you are a stranger and are in some sort of trou- 
ble, they will help you to the fullest extent they can. 
Assistance to stranded motorists, especially in bad weather, 
is something that is taken for granted. But for all of that, 
they mind their own business, even in the small towns. 


They can be solitary, especially in the north. Winter 
is no help to this situation. It can be hard and downright 
painful to get around, so there’s nothing casual about travel, 
particularly if you're out in the country. In winter, the mind 
will play strange tricks if your only companions are the 
howling wind and the dropping temperature. Strange noises 
magnify themselves into something threatening. H. P. 
Lovecraft lived for awhile in Wisconsin; he knew what 
it was all about. And if it isn’t winter’s wind that will make 
you apprehensive, it might be winter's silence. You can 


get to know the good and bad sides of yourself if you're 
cut off from people and the wind is down and the snow 
muffles all sound. So if you are not—to put it delicately — 
the most stable of humans to begin with, things can hap- 
pen out in this giant isolation ward the natives all call Up 
North. 

It is an isolated spot that is the center of this story. The 
place is labelled Waushara County, another Indian name 
in a state filled with them. It rests about a third of state's 
length up from the Illinois line, about where the third 
knuckle of the middle finger would be on that palm down 
left hand. The county seat is Wautoma, а small resort town ` 
that apparently became the governmental hub because six 
state and county roads run directly through it from six direc- 
tions, meeting as one in the center of town. ፥ 

Outside Wautoma, there are unincorporated villages and 
settlements in the county. Among them are Роу Sippi, Sax- 
eville, Wild Rose, Red Cranite, Lohrville, West Bloom- 
field and Plainfield. 

Plainfield. 

Now there's an American name for you. Midwestern 
humble, yet very descriptive. The “plain” in Plainfield 
refers to the beginnings of Wisconsin's prairie land that will 
join the Illinois and Iowa parcels and stretch south and west 
to the Rocky Mountains. But really, Plainfield is still 
basically out in the woods. There are over 800 people 
living there now; in 1957 there were just a few over 
600—and growing smaller. 


Plainfield seems to be in the middle of nowhere. А single 
black-topped county road is its main street, so they don't 
have trouble with kids hanging around street corners, 
because there are no street corners. There are very few 
kids. Plainfield has a a couple churches, a hardware store, 
a few taverns, а food market, a lunch counter, a garage. 
Some of the taverns are adorned with trophy fish and deer 
heads. Tapestries depicting mighty bucks are used instead 
of girlie pinups. "Good deer ап.” 

In 1957, there were a couple of part-time police aux- 
iliary officers who had no special training and whose only 
real work was taking care of Saturday night drunks. Dur- 
ing the deer hunting season, the population of Waushara 
County just about triples, but the County Sheriff's Depart- 
ment and the State Patrol are all the area usually needs 
to protect and preserve the public peace. 

The story takes place at the beginning of Wisconsin's 
two-week deer hunting season with guns. The state 
schedules the season to hopefully coincide with the first 
heavy cold and snow of late autumn. This generally hap- 
pens near mid-November. The state does this so hunters 
can track the animals in the snow, and because the first 
persistent cold of the year marks the time when deer rut. 
Always silent, blessed with sharp eyes and noses, wary 
to an extreme (unless they get near a highway), able to 
blend perfectly in forest surroundings, when deer go into 
heat, they get a bit exhilirated. Unless you are behind the 
wheel, they are at no time reckless around humans, especial- 
ly those with banging guns. But at mating time, bucks tend 
to get preoccupied with defending territory and looking for 
doe. If you want to get the drop on an unwary deer, 
November’s your best chance. 

The deer's edge comes down to this: there are thousands 
of hunters combing the woods, and they're not the French 
voyageurs of old; they're heavy-bellied brewery workers 
and sedentary office supervisors. During deer season, the 
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hunters are a bit exhilirated themselves, living a fantasy 
of frontier life and maybe taking a drop or two to ward 
off the cold. The woods are alive with the sound of 
-30-.30s, and the forest and com fields are a dangerous 


place for anything to be, not just deer. A lot of cardiac 
case Daniel Boones count on the trees to stop any errant 
slugs. Up to a dozen or more times a season, this ploy does 
not work, and a near-frozen hunter with a two-inch piece 
of metal through a vital organ is dragged from the wild 
to а local funeral parlor. 

‘There is а subtle but definite blood smell in the Wiscon- 


sin woods in cold November. 


he winter of 1957 started in autumn. It got cold 
and stayed that way. There were three inches of new snow 
on the ground on Saturday, November 16, when a young 
hardware store operator came home to Plainfield from the 
woods where һе had been trying to kill a deer. It was about 
5 p.m., getting dark, and Frank Worden was without his 
quarry. That was all right; it was opening day, and the 
hunting grounds would be less crowded during the week. 
Frank checked in at the gas station across the street from 
the store. The station was a checking facility, where hunters 
registered their deer after the kill. The state likes to keep 
a tally of these things. A number of animals, gutted in the 
woods, were hanging in the yard. Frank learned from the 
attendant that Worden's Hardware had been closed since 
early that morning. That was...odd. He had expected to 
meet his mother, Bernice Worden, 58, at the store. It was 
not unusual for her to close the store when she made 
deliveries in a panel truck, and the station attendant said 
he had seen the truck drive off at about 9:30 that morn- 
ing. But she had not come back, and that was out of the 
ordinary. A widow, she was the actual owner of Worden’s 
Hardware & Implement, and Saturday was a busy day. 
Where could she have gone? 

The lights were burning in the store. Frank went to his 
home and got a key. What he found when he opened the 
store’s glass door lit the first small firecracker of an explosive 
chain that would detonate over the nation. 


"There is a subtle but 
definite blood smell in the 
Wisconsin woods in cold 
November." 


Frank Worden discovered that his cash register was miss- 
ing, and on the floor near the counter where the register 
normally sat, he saw a small patch of dried, reddish-brown 
fluid. It was blood, either animal or human. Worden’s grow- 
ing sense of apprehension was blossoming into dread. He 
next discovered two bills of sale that his mother had writ- 
ten that morning. The first was for some stovepipe; the se- 
cond for a half gallon of automotive anti-freeze. The latter 
was only partially filled out, but the name of the customer 
was there: Ed Gein. 

Worden, of course, knew Gein. He was a part-time 
farmer, part-time handyman. Sometimes he worked for the 


county cleaning the brush out of ditches. He was always 
in and out of the store, and Worden recalled that the short, 
slight man had run true to form in the past week. Ed had 
asked the previous day whether or not Frank was going 
hunting, and when Frank said yes, Ed had said he'd pro- 
bably be back on Saturday to buy anti-freeze. Frank hadn't 
asked why Ed didn't want to buy it there and then; pro- 
bably Ed didn't have the money for it, or he had other 
errands to run the next day. None of Frank's business. 
Frank promptly forgot about it until now, when he had 
the bill in his hand. 

Worden called the Waushara County Sheriff's Depart- 
ment. The dispatcher told Frank to stay put while 
somebody went over to the Gein farmstead a couple miles 
west of Plainfield to have a look-see. Worden agreed, 
believing that his mother could show up 81 any time. But 
as he gazed at the stain on the floor, his hopes began to 
falter. He noticed then that there was a small trail of fluid 
leading to the back door of the store, leading out to the 
yard, stopping where the panel truck should have been. 
Frank now was thinking the worst. 

At the sheriff's department, the dispatcher was trying 
to scare up a radio car that might already be in the Plain- 
field area. It was a busy weekend, and in times like that, 
the neighboring counties cooperated on calls. So it was that 
a deputy from adjacent Wood County found himself on 
Highway 73, bound for the Gein farmstead. 

At the same time, Waushara County Sheriff Art Schley 
was headed for a rural store a couple of miles west of Plain- 
field. Schley knew that Gein was a friend of the store’s 


owner, ran errands for him, frequently visited him and his 
family, and quite possibly could be found there. Schley 
was going to arrest him on an open charge because of what 
Frank Worden had found. Gein, in fact, was there and 
had just finished supper when the sheriff rolled up. 
Schley apprised Gein of the situation, of the bill and 
missing register and the fluid. Gein merely smiled and said 
he didn’t know anything about it, but agreed willingly to 
accompany the sheriff to the farm. As the two entered the 
car, the sheriff got word that the Worden panel truck had 
been found in Plainfield’s lovers’ lane, a wooded section 
just east of the village. Blood had been found in the back. 
The Wood County deputy pulled in at the Gein farm. 
It was a lonely spot, set back from the road. If the land 
had not been covered by a crust of frozen, sterile snow, 
the fields would have been revealed as lying fallow and 
choked with weeds. Gein's house was not exactly ram- 
shackle on the outside, but it was getting there. It reflected 
the owner's poverty with its plastic-sheet outer storm win- 
dows, its faded and thin paint, its general look of disrepair. 
The out buildings—a barn, chicken coop, equipment shed, 
a summer kitchen abutting the house—looked ready for 
collapse. Outside the house, a fresh cut cord of wood was 
the only recent sign that somebody did indeed live inside. 
The deputy knocked on the door, got no reply. Knocked 
again. Nothing. Decided to look around. Shined his 
flashlight through the kitchen window. Saw vague outlines 
of things that should be in kitchens. Tried shining his light 
through the summer kitchen window right next to it. 
What he saw would never leave his memory. 


The Gein homestead. His mother’s room was sealed off. He used the kitchen and his 


bedroom. Searchers found the parts of at least a dozen humans on the property. 
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It was the body of a woman, hanging by Из heels, 
eviscerated, decapitated, dripping blood into a tub beneath 
it. He couldn’t be sure, but the deputy thought he saw 
а head on the floor near the tub, on some paper. The deputy 
emptied his stomach right there, then stumbled to the car. 
He called for help. 

Schley got the call on the road, and quickly drove over 
to the farm. Gein remained in a mostly silent but cooperative 
state, disavowing any knowledge of Bernice Morden": 
whereabouts. He seemed not to understand just exactly what 
was going on, and when he and Schley reached the farm, 
he apparently gave his permission for Schley and the deputy 
to enter the house. 

The house had no electricity, so ће men used flashlights, 
moving through the surrounding dark, listening to mice run- 
ning in the rafters. They quickly ascertained that the body 
in the summer kitchen was Mrs. Worden’s. And they found 
other things. On the kitchen table was a cup. It held four 


“ “All the time I was in 
there, I kept hearing mice 
above me. The light was 
very poor. I wanted to get 
the hell out and stay out.’ " 


noses. With mounting horror, they opened an insulated 
icebox and found various human organs— livers, lungs — 
wrapped in butcher's paper. The parlor wall revealed nine 
death masks of women, their facial skin tanned and 
mounted. The sheriff recognized one of them right away. 
Tt was the face of a woman named Mary Hogan who had 
disappeared from her rural tavern in nearby Portage County 
in 1954. The sickened men were ready to get the hell 
out of there. But Schley played his light around one last 
time and found a pair of human lips dangling from a string 
attached to a window shade. 

Back in Wautoma, with Gein locked in a cell, the sheriff 
called for help from neighboring counties, and from the state 
crime laboratory in Madison. His neighbors would go 
through their files and inform him of missing persons. The 
crime lab would determine who was who and just what 
had gone on at Gein's abbatoir. Schley figured he hadn't 
found everything at the house, and he was so right. The 
lab brought along a generator to shed light through the 
house, and spent all weekend, straight through, no breaks, 
at the farmstead. 

"This was not going unnoticed. The radio calls to Wood 
County alerted the editor of a Marshfield weekly 
newspaper, who notified Lloyd Beining, a general assign- 
ment reporter. There was “‘something big" going on in 
Waushara County. Beining cursed his Saturday night luck, 
got his 4 by 5 press camera, and left for Wautoma, where 
he was re-routed to the Gein farm. He was the first reporter 
on the scene, and, besides the police photographers, was 
the only man to take photos of the entire hellish scene. Short- 


ly after his little tour, all reporters and other non-officials 


were kept off the premises. 
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“What he saw would never leave his 


It didn't really matter that he was able to take those 
photos; they never saw print. He expected that, and he 
also knew that his newspaper would confiscate the film he 
shot. But years later, the memories were still fresh. If it 
had been up to him, the newspaper could have confiscated 
those, too. 

“When I got there,” he said, “Ше place was crawling 
with State Troopers and the county boys. They all seem- 
ed to be in a state of shock, and these were guys who were 
used to highway accidents and shot up deer hunters. They 
all seemed to huddle together in small groups, waiting for 
the lab to arrive. They didn't say much. I asked permis- 
sion to go inside, and somebody just told me to ‘see for 
yourself.’ So I did, and went outside and got sick. 

“The cops had discovered a lot of human bones in the 
basement, and about 30 pint jars of blood. Some of the 
blood was human, but more of it came from deer. 
Downstairs there were quart jars with kidneys, livers, in- 
testinal parts, all that type of thing. Those turned out to 
be human, preserved in formaldehyde. I took pictures of 
everything. The kitchen and his bedroom were the only 
parts of the house he used much, plus that summer kitchen. 

“ All the time I was in there, I kept hearing mice above 
me. The light was very poor. I wanted to get the hell out 
and stay out. 

“They said Frank Worden was going to identify the 
remains officially when they removed Mrs. Worden to the 
funeral parlor, and I kept thinking about how terrible it 
was going to be for him. It’s strange, but I think that sort 
of helped me keep my mind off where | was and what 
I was shooting. 


“Besides the body, I think the stuff іп the kitchen was 
the worst we found. The masks were pretty bad, but they 
found what they thought was a human heart in a coffee 
can on the stove. 

“I certainly don't dwell on it, but I’ve sure never forgot- 
ten any of what I зам.” 


s the laboratory unit began its methodical search 
of the entire farmstead, Ed Gein was undergoing an ex- 
haustive 30 hour questioning in Wautoma. The store’s cash 
register had been found in Gein’s house, as was the cash 
box from the Mary Hogan case three years earlier. Con- 
fronted with the mass of evidence against him, Gein at first 
admitted no knowledge of the Worden or Hogan cases. 

At last, he said he "knew something" about all the 
bodies. He said he was unsure if he killed Mrs. Worden, 
but admitted he butchered her. Asked if he had planned 
to eat the body, he said he didn’t remember. Asked if he 
had killed the other people found on his farm, he said, “If 
you say 1 did." 

The lab unit kept discovering and identifying objects 
at the farm. In the bedroom, human skin bracelets were 
found on a dresser. There was skin covering chairs and 
lampshades, and strips of it adomed the walls. They found 
the tops of two skulls, which had been sawed off just above 
the eyes and which, inverted, apparently served as soup 
bowls. 

Most shocking of all was the suit in the closet. It was 
made of skin—a vest and coat made from a woman’s tor- 
so, with matching leggings. The suit resembled buckskin, 
but it wasn’t. 

There were parts of at least 12 humans around that farm. 
Under questioning by Waushara County District Attorney 
Earl Kileen and his staff, Gein could not be budged from 
his statement about the other bodies. His grudging state- 
ment that he had killed the ten others "ЧЕ you say I did” 
wasn't good enough to satisfy anybody. 

Just who were the recipients of the 5 | -year-old bachelor's 
grisly skill? It was a haunting question in Plainfield then, 
and it remains so today. In a general sense, the answers 
would eventually come from Ed. Other general answers 
concerning why the man had done these deeds came from 
the battery of psychiatric tests he underwent. But very few 
specifics came to light, and so an odor of mystery still scents 
the case. The simple fact is, Plainfield didn’t want to know 
everything. There are good reasons for this. Plainfield 
felt—and feels to this day — violated both by what Ed Gein 
did and by the notoriety the village got in the following 
years. 

There is something of a community-wide feeling of guilt 
mixed in with this. On reflection, there were signs that 
something was amiss with Ed Gein, but the signs were ig- 
nored. It’s easy to see the "signs" after the fact. The tradi- 
tional interviews of a mass murderer's neighbors always 
reveal that the killer was a peaceful but strange duck — 
kept to himself, quiet, polite, a nice guy in every way ex- 
cept he occasionally ate dirt and grew fangs when the moon 


was full. In Gein’s case, the signs were subtle, pointing 
to no more than eccentricity. In small towns, eccentricity 
may be laughed at, and it will absolutely be commented 
upon, but generally the operating cliche is “live and let 
live." Even so, Plainfield felt guilt. 

But first there was shock. No one could believe all that 
was revealed. Sensational crimes—and they rarely came 
more sensational than this—happened elsewhere. Plainfield, 
after all, was like Lake Woebegon, filled with sunny, gently 
humorous, rustic folk who upheld the traditional values. 
These revelations were impossible. And even if it had hap- 
pened here, who would believe that it was one of the resi- 
dent bachelor farmers who did it? A basically harmless, 
aging man like Ed Gein. 


ein was a native of LaCrosse, the son of an 
unprosperous tannery worker who moved the family to 
Plainfield when Ed was eight years old. Ed’s father died 
in 1940. Ed and his older brother Henry were confirmed 
bachelors by this time, so the two, along with their mother, 
continued to work the hardscrabble farm. It was a full time 
job, and none of the family strayed far from the homestead. 
In fact, the farthest Ed had ever been from Plainfield was 
the 130 mile distance to Milwaukee, where he had gone 
once for a draft physical at the beginning of World War 
ЇЇ and been rejected as unfit. His travels were documented 
by authorities throughout the state and nation, who had 
hoped to clear some of their more mysterious missing per- 
sons’ cases by tying them to Ed. They found they couldn’t, 
because Gein never left Waushara and surrounding 
counties. 

‘The mother kept both of her boys close. She had a strong 
personality, as was necessary in order to keep the place 
going through the perpetual economic hard times the fami- 
ly was always fighting. In order to keep body and soul 
together, Henry did a little trapping and sometimes acted 
as a guide. Ed at one time had a dream of becoming a 
doctor. He became a handyman instead. They all poked 
at the earth to snatch from it enough food for the family’s 
subsistence, no more. The question of whether the family 
should have just dumped the farm to try something dif- 
ferent somewhere else occasionally came up in family discus- 
sions, but the idea was squelched by the old lady. To her, 
the farm was home, poor as it was. There was no other 
place like it. If it was God’s will that the Geins must live 
in poverty, well then, so be it. 

The old woman dominated her sons. She tried to con- 
vince or intimidate both of them into not consorting with 
women. She had only partially succeeded with Henry, who 
did a bit of socializing. Henry met his end fighting a marsh 
fire during the dry summer of 1944, getting trapped in 
the middle of a stretch of tinderlike tall grass. The flames 
raced and swirled, fed by a hot wind, and Henry died. 
The brothers had been close; Henry had been a stabiliz- 
ing influence on Ed, and perhaps let him know through 
words and deeds that their mother did not have all the 


answers to everything. 


After Непгу 5 death, Mrs. Gein repeated to Ed that 
the women in the area had loose morals, and she added 
something new: one of them had somehow been responsi- 
ble for what had happened to Henry. She said it often. 
Ed believed her. 

In 1945, Mrs. Gein suffered two strokes that in- 
capacitated her. Ed cared for her as best he could, never 
leaving her side, serving her every need. By the end of 
the year, she was dead, and Ed Gein found himself alone 
and forlorn on an isolated and primitive farm in Plainfield. 

He had always been reclusive anyway —and that was 
nothing particularly out of the ordinary for Plainfield. There 
were a number of semi-hermitic, self-employed, poverty- 
stricken people around. If nothing else, the one thing Plain- 
field always offered was seclusion, and there were and are 
small town codes of conduct that helped buttress seclusion. 
There was tavern and back fence gossip, sure; what else 
was there to do? But there was little real meddling in the 
affairs of others. You generally did not go visiting without 
being invited, and you did not pry too much into somebody 
else’s business. So, Gein went on his way, going quietly 
mad in the privacy of his dark farmhouse. 

He rapidly gained a reputation for being odd. Now that 
he was alone, he stopped farming. It would come out later 
that he felt a great sense of despair at this time. He was 
overwhelmed by the responsibility of trying to keep up 
with the never-ending chores of a farm, and then he felt 
guilty when he let the farm slip into disrepair. He kept 
а small garden, and that was all. 

He boarded off his mother’s room and kept it inviolate. 
When the discoveries were made, by far the cleanest room 
in the house was the old lady's, even though it hadn't been 
used for 12 years. It was а shrine. 

He became a handyman, and was given part time work 
with the county. A jack of all trades and master of none. 
He was always tacitum, but he was congenial enough to 
be asked around to hang windows for widows and paint 
buildings for those who had the money to hire someone. 
He even did a little babysitting. He was regarded as а plea- 
sant little man who tried to help. 

After his ambitions to become a doctor were thwarted, 
he had taken a strong interest in taxidermy. The only thing 
was, he never took any mounting jobs from hunters and 
fishermen, who helped make the area what it was and who 
could be counted on to furnish money for a job of work. 
Yet, he had all the special tools he needed, ordered from 
a catalogue, and he was enthusiastic about any book that 
contained information about anatomy —animal or human. 

This is where a telling sign enters the history. One time, 
Gein was babysitting a local kid at his farm. With its board- 
ed off room, its strange occupant, and with no electric lights, 
the Gein house had gained a reputation for being haunted. 
Тһе kid felt uneasy being there. He claimed Сет show- 
ed him two shrunken heads. He said Gein swore him to 
secrecy. From that time on, none of the Plainfield kids 
wanted to go near Ed Gein. When the boy told his parents 
about it, they refused to believe him, and told him not to 
spread such stories. 

But there was gossip. A Plainfield woman who knew 
the tale said she was once a visitor at Ed Gein's house. 
As a joke, she pointed to a closed door and asked Ed if 


that was where he kept his shrunken heads. She said Gein 
“Sust looked at me funny "—and that's understandable. 
Even if Gein had nothing to hide, he could probably be 


Ed Gein at the time of his arrest in 1957. 
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An enterprising capitalist toured the country for a few years with a sideshow exhibit of- 
fering a peek at ‘ће car that hauled the dead from their graves.” 


forgiven for looking "funny" at such a question. Wouldn't 
you? The fact that Ed, in retrospect, did have grounds to 
look that way is part of the reason why Plainfield feels 
guilt today. As the days after the discoveries wore on, and 
the truth began to come out, the citizens felt that something 
should have been done years before. 


A. the parts of human bodies at Gein’s house 


were from women. Gein had killed two of them—Mrs. 
Hogan and Mrs. Worden—and the rest came from 
graverobbing excursions he had made between 1946 and 
аршу 1952 

The information that follows came out over a number 
of years at Gein's various hearings and trials. It seems that 
after his mother died, and feeling helpless over the condi- 
tion of the farm, Gein became extremely depressed and 
disconsolate. To feel better, he would visit the old lady’s 
grave at any time of the day or night. He began to retreat 
into a fantasy world, and came to believe that he could 
restore his mother to life. 

It was at this time that he began robbing graves of women 
«Бош ишке ee att 
obituary columns to find fresh corpses, and said he travell- 


ed over three counties in his search. He would then put 
the bodies in his 1949 Ford or in a dilapidated pick up. 
truck, and take them home. There he would experiment. 
He said that he was sometimes assisted by an aged farmer- 
recluse, but the man had been committed to a home for 
the elderly. 

Gein said he was aware that what he was doing was 
not right. He used to pray for strength to resist the com- 
pulsion to rob graves. Sometimes the Lord answered his 
prayers while he was in the act of digging, and Ed would 
then replace the disturbed ground and leave. Around 1952, 
he said, he finally stopped his excursions. 

The skin suit helped him to “become” his mother. He 
told the doctors that he sometimes wore the suit at night, 
covering himself with it, lacing it to his body, donning his 
mother’s clothes and talking to her. He felt comfort then. 
“We had long conversations," he said. “I missed her. 1 
would stay in the house at times like that, and I would 
sit in her favorite rocker." The doctors said that Gein ad- 
mitted to them that he wanted a sex change operation so 
he could become even closer, in his mind, to his mother. 

Perhaps the suit helped him to stop robbing graves. It 
did not stop him from becoming a murderer. In 1954, he 
and a companion were returning to Plainfield from an er- 
rand in Portage County. They stopped in a Pine River 
tavern for a beer. The bartender was the proprietor, Mary 
Hogan, who bore something of a resemblance to Gein's 


mother. Gein was transfixed, and returned alone late that 
night. He roused Hogan from her house, and when she 
answered her door, he shot her with a small bore rifle. She 
apparently died instantly. Just like the others, he took her 
to his house for experiments. But unlike the others, this 


“For kids in Wisconsin, the 
jokes меге perhaps 
daylight compensation for 
the dread you could feel at 
night when you were alone 
and remembering that you 
daily saw and even knew 


guys who looked like Ed 
Gein." 


time he had a fresh corpse. Gein said he saved some parts 
of the body and burned the rest, but the psychiatrists and 
law officials didn’t think so. It was at this point, they believe, 
that Gein became a necrophiliac and a cannibal. 

Mrs. Worden’s case was a little different. He had been 
acquainted with her for years. But on the morning of 
November 16, he drove to the hardware store and saw 
the dressed-out deer hanging in the filling station across the 
street, and, in the words of his defense attorney, “went 
wild." He entered the store, put a bullet he said he hap- 
pened to have with him into another small bore rifle, and 
shot Mrs. Worden behind the left ear. After that, he said 
he didn’t recall anything. Apparently in a fog, he replac- 
ed the rifle, locked the store, dragged her body, then the 
cash register, to the store’s panel truck, went home and 
eviscerated her like a deer. He later left the panel truck 
in Plainfield's wooded parking lane for neckers. He either 
ignored or had not seen the bill of sale, and it was his 
downfall. After 11 years, he would finally be caught. 

In 1957, not all of those answers were available im- 
mediately, and the possibilities about what “‘really” hap- 
pened were endless. Had he killed them all? Eaten them 
100? By Monday the 18th, the word had spread. The news 
rattled Ше complacency of America. Here was, by defini- 
tion, a ghoul, and the networks, wire services, 
newsmagazines and newspapers converged on little Plain- 
field. The media felt that The Gein Story would capture 
America’s imagination, and you certainly can’t fault their 
news judgment. America wanted to know the facts. The 
crimes were simply too enormous, too disgusting, too 
titillating to allow anyone to shake Ed Gein off as yet 
another simple madman. In the end, Ed Gein would become 
America’s bogeyman. 

Ina preliminary hearing in a Wautoma court, Gein was 
bound over to the Waupun Central State Hospital for ex- 
amination. It was here that America and Ed’s shivering 
neighbors began to find out the hows and whys of it all. 


"The hearing was held in Waupun in order to get away 
from the hectic atmosphere of Plainfield, and to keep Gein 
near the hospital. 

"The camera trucks had left Plainfield by this time, and. 
the townspeople were numb. It had been determined that 
most of the skin and body parts had come from graves, 
and this fact seemed to disturb the residents more than the 
actual murders. One psychiatrist who evaluated Сет found 
it interesting that the graves allegedly robbed by Gein were 
never reopened. “1 think there is an element of guilt there 
[in Plainfield],”’ he said. “Стауе robbing was something 
you just didn’t hear about. The bodies were never exhum- 
ed, and those questions were never answered. Ї don’t think 
people wanted to know.” 

And to this day, no one is really sure. 

In 1958, Ed Gein's property was put up for auction 
to cover his debts. His 1949 Ford was sold for $700 to 
an Illinois man who exhibited it at county fairs for 25 cents 
a look. A dummy behind the wheel was supposed to be 
Сет. Another dummy was in the trunk. Some fairs allowed 
the exhibit, and some didn't. 

Before the sale, the Gein farmstead swarmed with peo- 
ple at a realtor’s open house. But shortly before the auc- 
tion, the farm buildings were burned to the ground. There 
were rumors that another speculator wanted to buy the farm 
to make it into a "museum." Plainfield wasn't going to 
have that. It remains а case of unsolved arson. 


| would take more than a simple burning to exor- 
све Ed Сет, though. In the weeks immediately following 
the discoveries, the kids of America were the first to deal 
with a phenomenon that was unique within most Americans" 
lifetimes. It was reported that in Waushara County, some 
of the children were having nightmares. A Wautoma girl 
ran screaming from her house and out into the street, where 
she was struck and slightly injured by a car. An angry older 
brother had threatened to “Сет her.” 

In the primary and high schools of the nation —but 
especially in Wisconsin —Е4 Сет jokes became the rage. 
1 remember those jokes from grade school. Q: What does 
Ed Gein have for breakfast? A: Ladyfingers and Bloody 
Marys. Q: What did Ed Gein say to the cop when he 
was stopped for speeding? А: Aw, come on, have a heart. 

Stuff like that. The jokes were repeated endlessly by 
everybody. We laughed at them each time as if they were 
entirely new. When the exorcism was complete, they died 
of their own banality and disappeared as quickly as they 
appeared. For kids in Wisconsin, the jokes were perhaps 
daylight compensation for the dread you could feel at night 
when you were alone and remembering that you daily saw 
and even knew guys who looked like Ed Gein. 

Gein entered pop culture after that. A Milwaukee author 
named Robert Bloch read the news accounts with great 
interest. He was intrigued that Gein could operate for such 
a length of time in a small town without being discovered. 
He began to make a story outline for a new book he would 
call Psycho. The central character was a young man who 


ran a motel in an isolated area. He cared for his domineer- 
ing and invalid mother, and he was an amateur taxider- 
mist. The young man was under a great deal of stress 
because every time a young woman appeared at the motel, 
mother would kill her. 

In Hollywood, film director Alfred Hitchcock read the 
novel, felt it suited his purposes, bought an option on it, 
and shot a film in five weeks starring Anthony Perkins іп 
the lead role of Norman Bates. Psycho, the film, was a 
smash success. 

Later, Tobe Hooper would take the same basic material 
and fashion of it the cult film Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre. In fact, the material has served the makers of 
the Halloween movies and the Friday the 13th movies 
in the same way. An argument can be made that the Gein 
case (or the original Psycho film) is the starting point of 
all the slasher films we are afflicted with today. 

In Waupun, it is reasonably certain the Ed Gein remain- 
ed unaware of what he had wrought on the national scene. 
He was declared insane in 1958 and committed to Cen- 
tral State Hospital until such time that he became sane 
enough to stand trial for murder. Central State Hospital 
in Waupun is where the main state prison is located, and 
the hospital grounds are near the prison grounds. At 
Waupun, Gein was segregated from women and became 
a hospital attendant and handyman. 

When the original commitment order had been given, 
it was reported that a young man named Frank Worden 
ran up the middle of Plainfield’s main зтее сошту road, 
crying for revenge and "justice for my mother." 

In 1968, Gein was declared fit to stand trial, and the 
case went to court. A Milwaukee attorney named Robert 
Sutton was appointed special prosecutor; the appointed 
defense attorney was Dominic Frinzi. Sutton was trying 
to prove that Gein was mentally competent. Legally, if 
you can tell the difference between right and wrong — and 


* ‘Our psychiatrists proved 
that he was not criminally 
insane, but it just couldn't 
be accepted. If Gein wasn't 
insane, then nobody was.’ ” 


Сет could — you are responsible for any crimes you com- 
mit. Sutton put Gein on the stand and showed him pic- 
tures of Mrs. Worden's body. Gein started to look them 
over, then put them aside, and then brought them back 
out again. 

"Then he looked up and said, “1 don't remember that." 

“The court was absolutely silent," Sutton said. "Ou 
psychiatrists proved that he was not criminally insane, but 
it just couldn't be accepted. If Gein wasn't insane, then 
nobody was." 

Frinzi didn't believe Gein was a murderer per se, but 
rather a "paranoid schizo, necrophiliac, you name it. He 
was more of a necrophiliac. | don't really view him as a 


killer." 


"There were psychiatrists at the trial who said Gein 
represented a combination of psychotic symptoms unparallel- 
ed in modem psychiatric case history. The official diagnosis 
was that he was a schizophrenic, paranoid personality type 
who had a thinking disorder that included false beliefs. 

Whatever, he was found guilty of shooting Bernice 
Worden, but innocent by reason of insanity. He was recom- 
mitted to Central State Hospital. 


i 1974, when he was 68, he applied to the 
courts for his release. In a two-day hearing before his original 
trial judge, Robert Gollmar, Gein made his case. The 
testimony boiled down to four psychiatrists who all said 
he was still insane, and Gein, who said he wasn’t. The 
psychiatrists said all the labels still applied, and one of them 
said Gein exhibited all the external signs of having hallucina- 
tions, a sign of schizophrenia. The doctor said Gein denied 
that he was seeing things, but that was nothing new. 
“Не is extremely close-mouthed about anything that hap- 
pened in his раз,” the doctor said. “Не keeps his com- 
ments to himself, and is quite guarded.” 

Another said that Gein did not interact well with other 
prisoners and stayed away from people as much as possible. 

“I don't think he has the strength to cope with society. 
I don’t think he ever had the strength. He would be a 
pathetic, confused, out of place individual in society to- 
day. Because of the enormity of his crime, the enormity 
of the others alleged to him, I doubt very much whether 
the majority of people would want such a person in 
society.” 

The same doctor said Gein should be watched careful- 
ly if he did not win his release because he was subject to 
deep depressions and might attempt suicide. 

All four doctors said Gein’s condition had changed lit- 
Че since 1957. One of them said that "Under careful con- 
ditions, he would be all right, but under stress, he could 
revert to his psychosis.” 

Two of the psychiatrists said he should be committed 
to Winnebago State Hospital in Oshkosh, where he “would 
be helped to adjust to more complex circumstances.” The 
two others opposed the transfer because of the “accessibility 
of women at Winnebago.” 

Taking the stand, Gein told the court that he was ready 
for release “Бесаизе some of the doctors told me зо.” Say- 
ing that he had worked as a carpenter, mason, and hospital 
attendant at Central State, he claimed he could do "most 
anything.” He said he did not plan to move back to Plain- 
field, but would find work in a large city. 

“отк,” ће said, “в an important issue today. In some 
places, more fellows want to work than there's work, and 
other places, it's the other way around.” He said he had 
been treated well at Central State, but that he doubted that 
anyone could be happy there because “ЧЕ you want to go 
someplace, you can’t go. It is human nature to want to go 
someplace.” 

Judge Gollmar turned down Gein’s petition and sent him 
back to Central State. The judge said Gein would find 
the world “‘terribly frustrating, and people might not be 
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very good to him. It’s a Rip van Winkle situation. Simply 
crossing the street in a big city or getting food would be 
very difficult for Mr. Gein after his many years in an 
institution. 

“I fear that he would be exploited if he were released. 
| could see him becoming ‘Exhibit A.’ The public has not 
forgotten the matter; it continues to be a sensational thing. 
He would have great difficulty coping with that. I do not 
know whether it is technically dangerous, but | do know 
it would be dangerous to pluck him out of the hospital and 
put him directly on the streets.” 

Gein went back to Waupun. A few years later, he was 
transferred to the Mendota Mental Health Institute in 
Madison. He was getting senile and his health was failing. 
The Mendota complex is a sprawling place in a beautiful 
surrounding of lakes, woods, and open spaces. Gein was 
under close supervision, but he was living in what amounted 
to a guarded old-age home. In his last years, he suffered 
from cancer, and on July 26, 1984, he died. He was 77. 
In all his years in an institution, it was said that he never 
had a visitor. He is buried in an unmarked grave in a 
cemetery near Plainfield. 

Life goes on in Plainfield, although it suffered whenever 
Gein made the news. In 1982, Judge Gollmar self- 
published a book about the case which contained the cor- 
oner's photos of the scene at the Gein farm. Again the 
village felt violated; never before had the pictures been made 
available to ће panting public, and here they were, publish- 
ed by a judge. In 1984, when Gein died, reporters dutifully 
made their way to Plainfield. They discovered some 
changes. 


Milwaukee Joumal photo 


The Gein farm is returning to the earth; given time, all 
the scars will vanish. The hardware store is under new 
ownership and has been remodeled. It is now a Mansard- 
roofed True Value, and the gas station across the street 
has undergone the same metamorphosis. Some of the citizens 
refused to talk to the: reporters; one of them, the owner 
of Fran’s Restaurant, chased them out of her diner. They 
went to the town’s librarian, a woman who had been in 
Plainfield in 1957. She said that she had lived near the 
hardware store, and figured later that Gein must have dragg- 
ed Mrs. Worden’s body past her front door. 

“Everybody knows where Plainfield is,” she said, “but 
from a bad experience. Everybody likes to be from 
someplace known for something good. He made и bad.” 

Ed Gein was largely put aside by America in 1959, 
when a Nebraska kid named Charles Starkweather and his 
underage girl friend went on a tri-state murder spree that 
left nine dead. That took Ed right out of the spotlight. 

But he’s still around. The judge was right: he hasn’t 
been forgotten. He remains a sensational crime figure, a 
figure that shook a small town, and then the nation, to its 
roots, and left them both quivering at his madness. 

America's bogeyman- 
———————— 


(In addition to primary sources, newspapers and 
magazines were used in researching this article. Books 
used were The Wisconsin Story by H. Russell Austin; 
Main Travelled Roads by Hamlin Garland; Wisconsin 
Death Trip by Michael Lesy; and Old World Wiscon- 
sin by Fred Holmes.) 
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HONEY! WAKE УР! HEY! YOU HEAR SOMETHING? 
1 THINK | HEAR T 
THAT'S WHAT I'VE BEEN 
SOMETHING IN , PAYING’ TO TELE. PER 
THE BASEMENT! 4 SOUNDS LIKE SOMETHING 
IN YOUR WORKSHOP!! 
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EVERY TIME 1 FINISH A PIECE ОР 
FURNITURE, THAT RAT SHOWS UP. 
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TABLE LEGS THIS WEEK!! 
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1 KINDA HATE TO DO IT, BUT cc RR WHAT THE HELL 
ENOUGH 15 ENOUGH WHY CANT 15 THAT? 
RAT LEA 
D SOUNDS LIKE 
E ATONE С SOMEBODY CRYING! 
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L{ LOOKS LIKE YOU 

Ы PICKED THE WRONG 
HOUSE TO BREAK | 
INTO, DON'T IT ?? 


ПИ DON'T WORRY, DEAR, 
"DEET ЖЕ ust HAD АМ 
HAPPENED ? UNINVITED GUEST. 
d 


GOTTA GET UP EARLY TOMORROW... 
1 SHOULD, NOW THAT I'VE GOT A COUPLE 
YOU GOING TO FINISH MY LEGS TO REPLACE THE ONES THE RAT СМАМЕР, 


DINING ROOM SET ? ‘NIGHT, DEAR. 


GOODNIGHT, 
ጩጨ SWEETHEART. 


IMPORTANT MESSAGE! 


"In a pantywaist era of comic books filled with timorous, 
psychotic, inept and/or boring excuses for heroes, it is 
refreshing to fall over Death Rattle, a comic filled to the 
brim every issue with drooling, lascivious, anatomically 
bizarre degeneracy. Here, each issue, can be found the most 
venal, salacious, debased and cruel aspects of the human 
race, exceeded in vileness only by the slimy, filth-encrusted 
aliens that make guest appearances. Dr. Wertham may be 
gone, but the paranoid fears he spent his life trying to avert 
have reached full fruition in Death Rattle. For an age of 
smartbombs, Reaganism, vigilante justice and rampant 
know-nothingness, Death Rattle is a proper McGuffey's 
Primer. Here's to the thugs and maniacs who fill each book 
with concepts so damnable, so putrescent, that they make 
the EC horror magazines of yore seem like mere cocktail 
napkin doggerel. 1 salute you. Now Рт going to take a bath 
in quicklime." 


—HARLAN ELLISON 


RUSSE VERED: HEAD. 


Post Halloween sale!! 20 per cent off all orders that 
we ship from Nov 1 to March 1. Check box on order 
form for post-Halloween delivery. 


Mail Check or Money Order to: 
DEATH STUDIOS ж 431 Pine Lake Ave. Ж LaPorte, IN 46350 


Delivery Date: [Before Halloween ` |After Halloween 


Phone: 


Zip 


